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EZEKIEL HOLMES, 


8. L. BOARDMAN, } Editors, 


owning portions of salt marshes in our own State, 
will at once carry out the operations necessary to 
their improvement as herein described. Compa- 
nies of farmers or others owning marshes could 
be formed for this purpose. Nothing would pay 





Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man 


a better interest on the capital invested. 








Review of the Season. 





Agricultural Exhibitions in Maine--1882. 


The State Society will hold no exhibition this 
The following societies hold their annual 


Season. 
show and fair the present week : 
County Exarsitions ta1s Weex. 


West Penobscot, at East Corinth, Tuesday, Sept. 30th 
and Wednesday, Oct. Ist. 


Hancock, at Ellsworth, Tuesday, Sept. 30th, and 


Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. lst and 2d. 


Oxford, at South Paris, Tuesday, Sept. 30th, and 


Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. lst and 2d. 


Somerset Central, at Skowhegan, Wednesday and 


Thursday, Oct. Ist and 2d. 


Waldo, at Belfast, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 


October Ist, 2d and 3d. 


West Washington, Jonesboro’, Wednesday and Thurs- 


day, October lst and 2d. 


Franklin, at Farmington, on Wednesday and Thurs- 


day, Oct. Ist. and 2d. 


North Aroosteok, at Presque Isle, Wednesday and 


Thursday, Oct. Ist and 2d. 
County Exnipitions Next WEEK. 


Androscoggin Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
at Lewiston, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 


ber 7th, 8th and 9th. 


Kennebeo, at Readfield, Wednesday and Thursday, 


October 8th and 9th. 


Piscataquis, at Dover, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 


8th and 9th. 


Sagadahoc, at Topsham, Tuesday, Wednesday and 


Thursday, October 7th, 8th and 9th. 


North Kennebec, at Waterville, Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Oct. 7th and 8th, 

North Franklin, at Phillips, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October 8th and 9th. 

West Somerset, at Anson, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 8th and 9th. 


North Penobscot, at Lincoln, Wednesday and Thurs- 


day, Oct. 8th and 9th. 


York County, (N. B.) Fredericton, Oct. 14th and 15th. 


Kings County, (N. B.) at Hampton Ferry, Oct. 8th. 


Carleton County, (N. B.) at Woodstock, Oct. 13th 


and 14th. 








Reclaiming Salt Marshes. 





It has been stated by Secretary Goodale, that 
the fish offal wasted each year upon our coast, 
would make every inch of cultivated land in our 
State as productive as a garden, provided it could 
be saved and applied. Besides fish offal—which 
can be converted into a portable concentrated fer- 
tilizer, readily transported to any part of the 
State,—there are abundant supplies of sea or rock 
weed, and muscle bed, made use of to a consider- 
able extent and with good results, by farmers 
But it is not alone in the matter 


near the coast. 
of providing fertilizing material that our coast 
affords so extensive a source of wealth. The salt 
marshes lying along our coast and upon creeks, 


rivers, coves, &c., are now beginning to be regard- 
ed as among our best lands; but they need re- 
claiming to bring them into greater value and 


usefulness. 


These marshes are better adapted to grass than 
to any other crop, although in their natural state 


the grass produced is not very highly esteemed, 


yet it is frequently mixed with upland hay and 
occasionally fed out to stock as a change in their 
It is, however, most largely used for 
bedding. The impracticability of growing the 
cultivated grasses upon them, is on account of the 


keeping. 


rise and fall of the tide twice a day, in the creeks 
and streams that pass through them. In general 


these marshes are so situated that there is a suffi- 
cient fall in their surface for the purposes of 
drainage. .Their surface is actually above the 


tide four-fifths of the time, it being only at full 


moons, or during heavy south-easterly blows that 


the water completely covers them. 


It has been ascertained from actual and repeat- 
ed experiments in other States, particylarly in 
Connecticut, where there is considerable land of 


this character, that these marshes can be reclaim- 


ed, and brought into grass of good quality—such 
as clover and timothy—without the usual prac- 
The methods 
for this improvement are simple, and are such as 
could be carried out with comparatively little 


tice of plowing and stocking down. 


cost. The first operation consists in making an 


embankment or wall along the sea-side of the 
marsh, having it more or less strong, according to 
the location in reference to the extent of the land 
the wall is intended to guard, and the character 
The wall should 
be erected at a distance from the shore sufficient 
to prevent the action of the waves in undermining 
its base. The inside of this wall must be made 


of the river or creek for floods. 


tight by an embankment of earth, but in case the 
marsh does not face the sea directly, and is situ- 
ated upon a creek or river, therefore being not so 
liable to be exposed to heavy floods or high tides, 
a wall less expensive will be all that is necessary. 


The next requisite is a tide-gate, the objects of 


which are to pass off the drainage water and to 
prevent the influx of the tide. For this purpose 
a culvert must be constructed in the embankment, 
and if the wall face the sea, it will be necessary 
to have it built of stone ina thorough manner, 
otherwise one made of heavy plank will answer. 
The tide-gate is suspended in the culvert by 
hinges at the top, opening and shutting by the 


action of the water,—opening with the current 


from the drainage water as the tide falls, and 
shutting when it rises. In some situations it will 


be necessary to have the gate—and culvert if 


made of wood—lined with copper or some other 


metallic sheathing, to prevent the neuskrats from | 
gnawing through it. They are a great pest on 


reclaimed marshes. 


The next operation is to have a tide-ditch made 


round the entire extent of the marsh, sinking it 


as deep as is necessary to drain, which can be 
regulated by the depression of the surface. The 


contents of the ditch can be used for muck to put 
in stables and yards, or the turf can be formed 
into an embankment, which with the help of the 
ditch will make a fence necessary for the purposes 
of keeping cattle from the marsh. 


This much completed, the after management is 
‘imple and inexpensive. Shutting off the salt 


water and draining the marsh, will cause the wild, 


Coarse grasses to give place to better sorts. It 
may in most cases be necessary to sow grass 


feed in August or September, or in the spring— 


but without sowing any seed the grass will be 
doubled the first year, and the quality will be 
greatly improved, so much go that cattle will 
thrive well upon the fodder. 


Top-dressing the 
marsh will be an i , 
its fertility. eben manne of heaping up 
We have 


given in greater detail than at first 
the modus operandi of reclaiming these 
‘ re ourselves of the practical essay 
* “lift in the last Agricultural Report of 
poten Office, for the description of the tide. 

embankment. We hope those farmers 


intended, 
marshes, 


Taking the season together, we think the 
amount of rain that has fallen in Maine, during 
the year 1862, thus far, has been much below an 
average. The spring was without the usual 
heavy rains which carry off the snow, and but 
»| little moisture fell during the months of May 
and June. Consequently grass did not get an 
an early start, and spring grains and corn suffered 
much for wantof rain. In July there were some 
timely rains, and after that frequent showers 
which gave a new start to all growing crops.— 
During August we had considerable damp, dull 
weather, but no general, heavy rains ; and since 
that month went out we have had but little rain, 
so that now, it is much too dry for farmers to 
perform their fall plowing. The season, however, 
offers unusual facilities for digging muck, cutting 
drains, or attending to the reclaiming of swamps 
and bogs, such as do not occur at all times, and 
our farmers should take advantage thereof. 

The season, besides being a dry one, has been 
a cold one, much more so than are average of the 
last dozen years. Frosts in June that kill corn, 
and in the middle of August that do the same 
thing, are fortunately, not frequent with us; 
although they appeared thus this year in many 
localities. August had more the appearance of a 
late fall, than a summermonth. September thus 
far—26th—has been mild and without much rain. 

Inpian Corn. The season has not been a favor- 
able one for this crop. During the early part of 
the season it was very dry, and corn suffered 
greatly for want ofrain. The later months have 
been much too cool for it to do well. Corn needs 
warm weather, especially warm nights, after Au- 
gust, in order to hasten its growth and maturity. 
In some situations there will be a good crop, al- 
though taking it throughout the entire State, it 
will be only middling. 

The Hay crop was much better than the sea- 
sons at first gave promise of, or than farmers ex- 
pected. We judge the yield to have been an 
average one, though it is represented as being be- 
low this in some sections, and above it in others. 

Oats gave a good yield, and there is prospect 
that the demand for them will be great, with high 
prices ; a8 large quantities will be needed for the 
use of army horses. 

Srrinc Wueat was greatly affected by the ab- 
sence of rain during the spring and early summer 
months. After the heads were formed it was at- 
tacked in some sections by an insect, probably the 
Thrips ; the fields thus attacked were badly dam- 
aged. There was however, a much larger space 
devoted to wheat this year than last, and will 
probably be as much raised. 

Barter is reported as being a heavy crop. It 
is an excellent crop to seed down with, and we 
believe should be sown more generally than oats. 

Rye and Bucxwaear are not leading crops in 
this State. Where the former is grown it has 
given a fair yield, the latter has only been a me- 
dium crop. 

Of Beans there is an excellent crop. They will 
command a high price, and farmers should raise 
more of them. 

Poratogs are light in most sections. The sea- 
son has been rather unfavorable for them on ac- 
count of the continued dry weather ; but there is 
an unusually large breadth in potatoes this year, 
and the entire crop will be an average one. There 
is some signs of the rot, though not enough to 
give any cause for alarm. 

It isan abundant year for Apptes. 

Finally, there is great reason for thankfulness 
and humble acknowledgement to Him who sendeth 
the seasons in their courses, and who giveth tho 
fruitful harvest. Amid the sorrows and desola- 
tions of this year of war, there is much to be 
thankful for. The farmer is looked to in these 
times as the main stay of the country, for by his 
labors our armies are kept in the field—and it is 
equally as important, if not fully as patriotic to 
be a worker in this field as the other—that which 
creates as that which destroys. The times also 
call for a renewed exertion on the part of our 
farmers, to work more earnestly, to grow all the 
food that is possible, to study economy, and above 
all, to be able to wait patiently, and everything 
will prove for the best. 
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Fermented Bones for Manure. 





Among the various methods of pulverizing 
bones, we do not remember to have mentioned 
that of reducing them toa o@nvenient form for 
application as manure by fermentation. It is a 
method practiced to some extent in England, and 
recommended to the farmers of this country by 
Prof. S. W. Johnson, in his third report to the 


appears in their transactions for 1859. 

One-third of the weight of bones consists of 
eartilage or animal matter. This, under the 
junited influences of warmth and moisture, is 
| found to readily decompose or decay, and fall to 
dust. A single bone or a heap of them never 
decays alone, but on being exposed become dry 
and hard, when, if they are brought into con- 
tact with an easily fermentable moist substance, 
a rapid decomposition of the bones will take 
place. In order, however, to hasten this dissolu- 
tion of the bones, they should first be broken up 
as far as convenient, by a sledge, and then placed 
into alternate layers with loam, leached ashes, 
saw dust or swamp muck, using a sufficient quan- 
tity of this material to fill the crevices among the 
broken particles of bones, but hardly more. Be- 
gin the heap with a thick layer of muck or loam, 
mixing in the bones, and as the whole pile is 
raised, pour over it stale urine or liquid made by 
diluting cattle manure with water. Enough of 
this liquor should be poured on to moisten the 
entire mass, and when the pile is completed, cov- 
ered a foot thick with earth or muck. If the 
weather is warm decomposition begins at once, 
and in from three to six weeks, all traces of the 
bones will have disappeared. If fermentation 
should spend itself before reducing the bones, 
the heap must be overhauled and set up anew, as 
before ; and if by examining the mass it is found 
to evolve ammonia, let it be covered deeper with 
loam. ‘This bone compost,” says Prof. J., con- 
tains the phosphates of lime in a finely divided 
state, and the nitrogen of the cartilage which 
has mostly passed into ammonia or nitrates, is 











Connecticut State Agricultural Society, which‘ 


retained perfectly by the absorbent earth or 
muck.”’ 

This information as to the method of prepar- 
ing bones, from so reliable a source, will be of 
immense advantage and value to our readers who 
are practical farmers. Any one can prepare 
them in the manner here directed, and it. will be 
found much cheaper, of less trouble, and fully as 
efficient, as the way of preparing them by the 
use of oil-of-vitriol, suggested by us a number of 
weeks since. The testimony of English farmers 
who have tried this plan, is that bones so com- 
posted, fully replaces the super-phosphate made 
by the help of sulphuric acid. 





Agricultural Reports from Victoria. 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington 
has just received trom the ‘‘Board of Agriculture 
of Victoria,’ (Australia,) a number of copies of 
the report of that board for the years 1860 and 
’61, for circulation and exchange among the va- 
rious State Societies in our country, which it is 
the object of the Commissioner to forward at 
once, as requested. In the letter transmitting 
them, the Secretary of the Victoria Board, J. M. 
Matson, Esq., says: ‘‘Being very desirous of fur- 
thering the interests of Agriculture in the colony, 
may I request that as much publicity as possible 
should be given to my wish to co-operate with 
the Agricultural Societies, for the purpose of ex- 
change of products, and the interchange of com- 
munications upon subjects which may be alike 
beneficial to both countries.’’ These reports are 
supposed to embrace transactions of importance 
and will be found interesting and valuable in 
their contents. The exchange of documents and 
transactions with foreign Societies and our vari- 
ous State Boards of Agriculture, through the 
Department at Washington, will be one of the 
methods by which it can be of great service in 
the promotion of the objects for which it is estab- 
lished. 





A New Whippletree. 


Many accidents have occurred from horses get- 
ting frightened and running away, caused by the 
whippletree being detached and dropping upon 
the horse’s heels. An invention to obviate this 
difficulty has been made, and a model of the 
whippletree forwarded us by the inventor, Jacob 
Muzzy, of East Eddington, Me. The whipple- 
tree is hollow, and is strengthened by an iron 
fastened upon the under side, of the same dimen- 
sions as the whippletree. Through the wood 
parta leather strap passes playing at each end 
over aroller. To the ends of this strap the fast- 
enings for the traces are firmly placed. The 
whippletree is designed to remain stationary, the 
motion of the horse or carriage acting with ease 
by means of the rollers at each end, and all noise 
or clatter isdone away with. We understand 
that Mr. Muzzy is about to secure the improye- 
ment by letters patent. Those wishing for par- 
ticulars can address him as above. A model of 
the invention can be scen at this office. 








petanensanaa nia 
Grapes from Friend Stewart. 


Our friend P. Stewart, of the Shaker commun- 
ity at West Gloucester, has laid us under obliga- 
tions for a number of clusters of the Northern 
Muscadine grape, the product of his vines, 
grown this year in the open air. The clusters 
are large and well matured for the season. Friend 
Stewart also manufactures wine from this grape, 
which has received premiums at several State 
fairs, and is an article of superior flavor and purity. 





Correction. 


The West Oxford Agricultural Society holds 
its annual Exhibition at Fryeburg, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 14th, 15th and 
16th, and not on the 7th, 8th and 9th, as hereto- 
fore stated by us. The premium list of the Soci- 
ety, including regulations, names of Committees, 
&c., has been received at this office. The indica- 
tions are that the Show will be a fine one in every 
respect. F. L. Rice, Esq., is Secretary of the So- 
ciety. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Agricultural Notes from China, Me. 


Messrs. Epitors:—I have not seen any thing 
in the Farmer in regard to the products of this 
town, and thinking it would be satisfactory to 
those that peruse your paper, I will attempt to 
give you a few rough notes. Although the spring 
was dry, backward and cold, and the grass, when 
we began to hay, looked slim, yet the hand of 
Providence blessed us with dull, wet weather, 
that prevented us from cutting the grass until it 
had time to grow. Although some complained 
of the wet weather, yet it proved a blessing to 
the farmers, in giving rather more than an aver- 
age crop of hay. heat has far exceeded our 
expectation in a full crop; barley is more than 
an average crop; oats are good; buckwheat is 
first rate, although it has been cold ; beans will 
be quite good, but corn must be light from the 
fact that the frost has struck most, if not all, on 
low land, and on high land the cold weather in 
August stopped the growth so long that it did 
not ear out well, and what ears there are will be 
short and snoughty. Potatoes will be good, but 
not a large crop, from the fact that we have ne 
had rain enough to keep the roots as wet as the 
would like ; apples we shall have in abundance, 
although the wind has blown a great part of them 
from the trees, which make them fit for nothing 
but for cattle or cider. I saw something in the 
Farmer about small fruit trees being troubled 
with insects and black knot. I think that can be 
prevented. A neighbor of mine was troubled in 
the same way. He went to trying experiments, 
and I think he found the right thing. Lis trees 
were decaying, so much that I thought they 
would all die, when he commenced throwing 
chamber ley on the trees and around the roots ; 
now they are the most thrifty trees in town. Try 
it farmers, and you will find ita sure remedy. 
I heard a farmer say the other day that he had 
tried all the slops from the house on his apple 
trees, which had proved a great good to them. 
The dry weather in the first part of the season 
gave our stock a hard chance to start in the 
spring, yet late and frequent rains have helped 
the pastures to grow rather later than common ; 
this gives usa flow of milk and a good 
wth on our cattle and horses. Our pastures 
or the most part in China, are ledgy and dry, 
and I have tried plowing them, but this proves a 
damage to them, unless we can manure them, 
and this we cannot do, for we can make only 
enough manure to keep our fields in order. We 
have tried some kinds of fertilizers which proved 
no good. If there is any one, editor, correspond- 
ent, subscriber, chemist, or any that peruse the 
Farmer, that can tell what Fad man can do to 
> ledgy pastures, it will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 
The China Agricultural Society have called a 
meeting to see what was best to do in regard to a 
show and fair this fall. There was a small at- 
tendance, yet all that were there thought it best 
— It will be held on the 15th of Octo- 
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Agricultural Mliscellany, 


On the Selection of the kinds of Trees. 











Firstly, we have to consider what the tree is 
wanted for; whether for shade, for ornament, or 
both combined ; for utility or beauty ; whether 
a rapid growth be desired, or the highest effects 
of the art without reference to time; whether 
they are to be planted singly, or together in 
masses ? 

A shade tree should have a widely spreading 
head, abundant leaves, or dense foliage. It 
should bud forth early in spring, and retain its 
leaves late in autumn. It should also be free 
from unpleasant odors, and liability to attacks of 
disease or insects. All fruit trees are objection- 
able. Who would choose a Lombardy poplar 
for a shade tree? The honey-locust has tvo fine 
a foliage. The odor of the ailanthus is unpleas- 
ant. The Kentucky coffee buds late, and the 
American buttonwood is too unhealthy. Still, 
there is great scope fur variety. Fine selections 
can be made from amongst the horse-chesnuts and 
buckeyes, maples, some birches, ashes, tulip- 
trees, magnolias, hop horn-bean, English button- 
wood, the oaks, sweet chesnut, sophora, and in 
some parts or situations, lindens and willows. 

But it is by no means in the majority of cases 
that trees are planted for the mere luxury of the 
shade they afford, or their utility in screening 
disagreeable objects. They are valued for the 
effect they have on the landscape; the beauty 
they exhibit in their forms ; the cheerfulness that 
dwells in their foliage ; the gayety that bursts 
from their opening blossoms, charms; and the 
contrasts they make with each other, please. To 
these, if they combine harmony with surround- 
ing objects, expression ot the artist’s ideas, or as- 
sociation with classic history, or remarkable oc- 
currences, they affurd additional interest. These 
are points which few can master thoroughly, 
without long and careful study. Yet, on the per- 
fection of this knowledge, depends the produc- 
tion of the most pleasing effects from ornamental 
arboriculture. 

The effect to be produced by trees, should be 
SS y well studied. The object must never 
re lost sight of. Pleasure, in its broadest sense, 
is generally a main object; this is always to be 
derived from a perception of the beautiful. Uni- 
ty, harmony, and appropriate fitness, are the es- 
sential elements of beauty ; to these, then, must 
the planter’s efforts turn. 

The relation or fitaess of a tree to the object in 
connection with it, will be one of first import- 
ance in the study of effect. A tree, beautiful in 
some situations, and in connection with some ob- 
jects, will fail to please under other circumstances. 
A tree out of character is as offensive to the cul- 
tivated mind as would be a dress of the finest 
satin on the back of a beggar. So, an idea at- 
tached to a tree by association, gives it a charac- 
ter which cannot be removed from it without vio- 
lence. <A traveller, accustomed to associate the 
cypress or yew-tree with churchyards or monu- 
ments, would be painfully struck on meeting an 
avenue of them leading toa mansion. The same 
ideas hold good in the peculiar character of trees, 
as wellas in their associations. A magnificent 
deodar, or even a Norway spruce, solitary and 
alone, would look as ridiculous by the side of one 
of our western log-houses, as a noble, weather- 
beaten, rustic-looking oak would alongside a 
magnificent modern specimen of city architecture. 

We often hear the remark that evergreens 
around a mansion look so beautiful. Others 
—_ give a decided preference to deciduous trees. 
This difference of opinion can be, accounted for 
on philosophical principles, and does not origin- 
ate from any variation in the principles of beau- 
ty. Evergreens are the agcompaniments of the 
thoughtful and the reflective. As we advance in 
age, the fondness for them grows more devoted. 
Their unchanging character suits the reflective 
steadiness that characterizes old age, and which 
draws our affection towards them as to bosom 
friends. Deciduous trees are emblematic of light- 
ness and gayety ; the young and untutored will 
always preferthem. Our happiest remembrances 
cling around the old oak of our childhood’s home, 
without a thought or a care for the holly or the 

ine. 

, For these reasons evergreens should never pre- 
ponderate around places, or in situations devoted 
to amusement or recreation. By schools, or 
places devoted to the young, they are objection- 
able in great numbers. Unsuggestive of light- 
ness and gayety, they are opposed to the thought- 
less, yet happy innocence of childhood, Where- 
ever the aged love to resort, whatever is to have 
an air of solitude or peace, there is the spot 
which evergreens will adorn; here is the point 
from which they will really seem beautiful. 

The selection of trees for effect can then de- 
pend upon no particular rule, fitness or appro- 
— depending upon each circumstance ; 

ut unity and harmony are more general in their 
application. 
nity of design must not degenerate into form- 
ality ; nor harmony into monotony. It is the 
frequency of this degeneracy that produces the 
opposite errors of irregularity and discord. One, 
in a mistaken view of unity, will divide his 
grounds into two equal parts, and an oak or an 
elm on one side must have precisely the same on 
the other, as if to balance the whole. Another, 
disgusted with such abortions of taste, plunges 
into the opposite error. His place has the ap- 
pearance of having fallen into the hands of men 
of all principles, ages, and nations, each one of 
whom had successively stuck on a patch, till, be- 
tween the daubs of so many brushes on their ob- 
jectionable part of the picture, little of the orig- 
inal design is left. 

Variety is not opposed tc unity. The oneness 
should be in the outline ; the more varied, then, 
the filling up, the better. The carriage entrance 
to an old mansion is often improved by a row of 
trees on each side. Each set of two placed op- 
posite to one another, should of course corres- 
pond. One would as soon see beauty in one gate 
post, or one eye being larger than the other, as 
to see anything different in this respect. Yet 
there oul be no objection to the successive sets 
of trees varying in species or varieties, so long 
as no rule of harmony was broken thereby. A 
light, airy-looking tree, like the hemlock-spruce, 
should not be placed immediately after a rugged, 
artificial-looking Norway. Its gracefuiness would 
part absorbed by the rusticity of the latter, 
and both lose by comparison. 

This harmony of color, shade, and contrast, is 
of more importance in the general arrangement 
of trees in a garden, than in such an avenue as [ 
have described. They are to be looked at in 

ter masses, seen from more distant points of 
view, or from more varied positions. 

The colors, tints, and hues of the foliage at 
different seasons of the year, will then have to be 
more particularly studied. Much may be lost or 

ined in the effect of a single tree. The golden 

ue of a sugar maple in the fall, appears to great 
advantage followed by a sassafras with its 
yellow tints ; and this, again, followed by a red 
or swamp maple or tupelo, forms a beautiful com- 
bination. If we were to take away the sassafras 
and replace it with a British oak, the effect would 
be anything but pleasing. 

Not only in color should there be harmony, but 
also in height, habit, and appearance. All vio- 
lent contrasts are opposed to natural beauty. In 
the oft-quoted language of Ray, ‘‘nature never 
takes leaps,’’ but proceeds ually step by step. 
Differing in variety, yet united in general princi- 
ples, each clump or section of trees in a landscape 
will possess characters exclusively itsown. Few 
mistakes can arise from planting trees simply ; 
harmony and association with the objects alone 
es called a 3 at 

n i ra wood or grove, it is uent- 
] the des detec make a small place look larger. 

very bend should some new or striking 
feature. A long walk around a wood will not 
please without an object. A visitor may be sur- 
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prised at the extent, but to the proprietor it is 


wearisome. His pleasure can only be seeured by 
a succession of ever present, yet ever changing 
objects of beauty along the course. ? 

Thus the a should be imbued with the 
principles of beauty. Without them his labors 
may excite only wonder at their extent, or sur- 
S at their variety ; with them, he combines 
asting beauty—a source of unvarying pleasure 
and delight. —Mechan’s Ornamental Trees. 





Fattening Swine. 


On every farm there are articles which may be 
made useful in fattening swine, if taken in sea- 
son, but which if not so taken will be totally lost. 
Of these we may mention summer squashes, sum- 
mer and autumn apples, and *wind-falls’’ of the 
late kinds. Later in the season, umpkins may 
be used to advantage. September is a good 
month for fattening swine, the temperature be- 
ing generally neither too hot nor too cold. The 
same quantity of food will produce much more 
pork now thanin December. Besides, it is much 
more convenient and every way better to feed out 
such articles as we have named before cold weathi- 
4 comes and renders them liable to be injured by 

rost. 

Summer squashes, if cooked, will fatten hogs 
very fast. Many people who have used them for 
this purpose consider them as profitable a crop 
for summer and early autumn feeding as can be 
grown. They are easily raised, and a large yield 
can be obtained on almost any soil, with a mod- 
erate quantity of manure. If the crop is proper- 
ly managed, the vines will produce a regular 
supply fur a long time. It is best to take off the 
squashes when they have reached their full size, 
but before the outer portion becomes hard, Hogs 
will seldom eat them raw to much extent, but b 
steaming or boiling they are made palatable, and 
by mixing with them, while hot, some meal or 
shorts, a dish is formed of which the animals are 
very fond, and on which they will thrive well. 

In regard to apples, much has been said of 
their value as food for animals, especially for fat- 
teuing swine. Various experiments indicate that 
when covked, they are worth nearly or quite as 
much as potatoes for this purpose. Hogs will 
eat ripe, palatable apples raw, in considerable 
quantities ; but they will not eat those which are 
hard, especially acid ones, to much extent. It is 
somewhat so with the human family. If we eat 
apples or pears raw, we want them fully ripe and 
mellow ; but for baking or cooking in other ways. 
we frequently use those which are not fully ripe. 
Ilence apples which are too hard to be fed to 
swine raw, may be given to them in a cooked 
state with advantage. It would probably be an 
object to save in this way many of the winter 
apples which are now falling from the trees. 
Most New England farmers are in the practice of 
cooking — for hogs, and the same appara- 
tus which is used for this purpose wiil answer for 
apples and other articles. 

Several years ago, the late Payne Wingate, of 
Hallowell, Me., made some interesting experi- 
ments in regard to the value of apples as compar- 
ed with potatoes for fattening swine. We have 
not this report at hand, but have a pretty distinct 
recollection of its principal points, which are as 
follows: he took two shoats, in the month of 
September, and fed them an equal length of time 
on apples and potatoes, alternately, giving equal 
quantities of each article in the same period, and 
weighing the animals at each change of food. 
The potatoes and apples were boiled, and an 
equal quantity of meal was mixed with them, 
stirring it while the mess was hot. After a trial 
of several weeks, the gain of the pigs was found 
to be slightly in favor of the apples. The apples 
were a mixture of sour and sweet—mostly sour— 
being principally ‘‘wind-falls’’ of winter varieties. 

Considerable use may be made of apples for 
feeding swine, the present autumn, thus saving 
potatoes which will keep through the winter, 
and also saving the corn, which will keep any 
length of time.—Boston Cultivator. 





Some Things that I have Learned. 


I have learned that a farmer who leaves his 
legitimate business and embarks in merchandising 
or any outside speculation in no wise connected 
with his farming, is in danger of losing his farm. 
Nine-tenths of those who have lost their farms in 
the last five years in this country, may attribute 
their losses to the mistaken notion that they 
could make moncy easier and faster in some other 
business. 

I have learned that a man who is in the habit 
of trading at one store and at another store, and 
at half a dozen stores during the season on credit, 
and thinks in the fall he owes about fifty dollars, 
will be more likely to find when he settles with 
all, that he owes the fifty with the figure 1 at the 
left hand of it. 

I have learned that the only safe way for a poor 
man is to pay for everything he consumes in the 
family at the time of purchase; he will then be 
more capable of judging which will do him the 
most good, the merchandise or the money laid 
out some other way. 

I have learned that there are many things we 
think we need, which by adopting the above rule, 
we are forced to do without, and we get along 
just as well and are just as happy. 

I have learned that it will do sometimes to buy 
seeds and farming utensils at reascnable prices, 
on credit, when the probability is that the use of 
them will be worth several times the interest. 

I have learned that nine-tenthe of the agricul- 
tural machines offered for sale are of no use what- 
ever, unless it be to line the pockets of the sellers, 
and some even fail to do that. 

I have learned that whoever buys a machine or 
any other thing on credit, and pays for it when 
he agrees to, can buy again on credit when he 
has occasion. 

I have learned that men who pursue agricul- 
ture merely for the purpose of supporting them- 
selves and families, and not from any love of the 
business, seldom do more than accomplish the 
primary object. 

I have learned that what people can do well 
they generally like to do, and what they can not 
or do not do well, is irksome. 





Experiment in Irrigation. 


Hon. T. C. Peters contributes the following ac- 
count of a recent experiment in irrigation on Maj. 
Dickinson’s plan, to the Country Gentleman: 

There is a little sink into which the surface 
water from perhaps ten acres is drained. When 
the field is plowed, water is usually carried from 
this sink down the slope of a light hill, on one 
side of it, ina ditch; but when in meadow, it is 
left to flow off without much let or hindrance. 
The field has been in meadow for some years, and 

rtions have run out by reason of the worms and 
Frost; and I have at times prepared to — it, 
but other work being more urgent and other por- 
tions yielding a fair crop of grass, it has been 
left, and for the last two years the experiment 
tried of making ita pores meadow. A year 

last spring I bethought me of my friend the 
ajor, and spending about an hour one day with 

a man and a spade, [I turned the water flowin 
out of the sink round the face of the hill, as high 
up as I could make it flow, and let it out upon 
the . Last year a decided improvement was 
manifest wherever the water had flowed out upon 
the . Last fall I manured both above and 
below the little sluice that carried the water, and 
to-day I have mown the upon the ground 
on each side. I think that upon which the wa- 
ter was condu will give at least two and a 
half tons to the acre—the man that mowed it 
says three tons—while the other will not yield 
half a ton; and both were in precisely the same 
condition before the experiment was begun, and, 
except the water, have treated in the same 
manner. The experiment cost me perhaps in all 
fifty cents and a little personal supervision which 
altogether would not be equal to two hours. I 
get for it over five tons of hay extra this year, 
and with a little more trouble I shall cover near- 
ly double the surface, and make an increasing 





profit. 


Cutting Timber and Wood. 


The durability of timber, all admit, is more or 
less influenced by the time of cutting, but all are 
not so well agreed what is the best time. Every 
farmer must have observed that chestnut rails in 
his fences, in some instances, remain entirely 
sound for many years; that there seems but lit- 
tle difference in the durability of the sap, or outer 

rt of the tree and the heart or inner part. All 

mes hard. The bark, in time, comes off, but 
shows no decay or worm-holes. In other instan- 
ces, the sap soon becomes rotten and abounds in 
worms and the whole of the rail soon perishes. 

So of shingles. In some lots the sap will last 
well, in others, the first shower will show a dif- 
ference of appearance and after a few months it 
will let the water through the roof. 

Walnut and beech timber sometimes become 
worm eaten (powder post,) in a few months. 
Other specimens will lie with them and remain 
untouched for years. In this market a load of 
wood will be offered, beech, birch or maple, with 
split surfaces and ends bright and free from mil- 
dew, corroborating the assurance of the owner 
that it has been cut but a few months, and that 
it was piled immediately where it had a fair ex- 

ure to the sun and air, and yet when you 
andle it you find it light, when you saw and 
split it you find it changed in texture and color, 
and its elasticity all gone. In the fire it pasecs 
away rapidly with but little blaze and but little 
heat. Other lots of the same species of wood, 
cut an equal length of time, and seasoned under 
the same circumstances, and showing no better 
on the surface, will be found much heavier on 
handling, unchanged in structure and color and 
highly elastic as the saw and axe expose fresh 





Y | surfaces, and giving a bright, lively fire when 


you burn it, and worth from a quarter to a third 
and sometimes a half more than the first lot. 
These are all familiar instances and all depend 
on the season when the trees are cut. If we are 
correct in ascribing such results to the time of 
cutting the timber, it is a question of very great 
importance, ‘* What is the best time?”’ 

e are not very confident of our ability to an- 
swer the question, but will make one or two sug- 
— and leave it for the present, asking for 

acts from the observation of our readers. 

In the first place, it seems in some way con- 
nected with the sap in the wood at the time of 
cutting. We should like to see the results of a 
series of experiments, showing the difference in 
amount of sap in the same species of wood of 
equal age and thrift, at different seasons of the 
year. We think the least would be found when 
the tree was in full leaf. We know that wood- 
land cut over at this time gives but few sprouts, 
and that if you wish to destroy bushes, this is 
the time to cut them, while if you wish to re- 
move the timber from a piece of ground and have 
it grow up again, the winter is the time to do 
this. The tapping of the maple in early spring 
shows that there is a large amount of sap win- 
tered in the tree, both body and roots. Let a 
person cut a green and a dry tree at this season, 
and he will find, by comparison, that there is a 
vast amount of sap frozen up in the interstices of 
the green wood. As the leaf is developed, the 
sap ceases to flow from a wounded place, and 
when the leaf is perfected, both on the old twigs 
and those of the present year’s growth, and the 
growth of new wood is completed for the season, 
there is an exhaustion of activity. Cut the tree 
and it sends up, if any,a few sickly sprouts. 
The timber, on the other hand, dries quickly, and 
we think it more durable. We leave the subject 
for the present, hoping to hear from others. —Dr. 
Srernen Reep, late editor of the Pittsfield Cul- 
turist. 





A New Kind of Brick. 


A correspondent of the Journal of the Illinois 
State Agricultural Society, thus speaks of a new 
method for making brick : 

“The amount of lime is ten bushels of good 
stone lime, burnt, but unslacked, to one thou- 
sand brick. The brick are plump four inches 
thick, six inches wide and ten inches long.— 
By getting the cubic measure of a thousand such 
brick you will have the amount of material for 
their foundation ; but little allowance is made 
for the lime, as it adds but trifling to the bulk. 
The ten bushels of lime is slaked and diluted as 
for mortar, and then passed into the box contain- 
ing gravel and sharp sand—these are well com- 
mingled together—and then passed into the mould 
where the brick is subjected toa pressure of, I 
think, near 5,000 lbs., but I am not quite certain. 
It is then taken out carefully and laid away to 
season, and must be protected a few days from 
heavy rains. The wallis laid ten inches thick, 
on a deep, firm foundation. The brick is laid 
edgewise in the wall, leaving a hollow space be- 
tween the outside and inside courses, except 
where ingeniously tied by ees the brick 
lengthwise across the wall. The air space is de- 
signed to benefit the brick and the building. I 
think I could secure you, for ashort season, a 
choice mechanic, competent to superintend, in all 
particulars, the introduction of this new material, 
and its best mode of construction, on reasonable 
terms. We havea number of buildings in this 
section of this description. I like them well, and 
think that for the sparcely timbered portions of 
your country it must be decidedly the best style 
of building ; and so warm in the bleak prairie.’’ 





Improving Old Pastures. 


At an agricultural meeting in Cheshire, Eng- 
land, Mr. Richard Dutton read a paper on the 
‘‘ Agriculture of Cheshire,”’ in which he remarks : 
‘An old pasture-field, rich in good herbage, 
should never be brought under the plow, ona 
dairy or grazing farm, without an urgent neces- 
sity. On our best dry soils, old pastures are apt 
to become rough, and in some cases covered with 
moss. This may be prevented, to a great extent, 
by a top-dressing of salt, during the winter, at 
the rate of 10 cwt. per acre; or, in some cases, & 

ood dressing of lime, at the same time freely 
Eementer the surface ; or, what is less expensive, 
stocking with sheep during the winter months, 
at the same time feeding them with turnips or 
corn. In a very productive summer, or when a 
farmer has been unfortunate with his stock, he 
may with advantage mow such parts of his pas- 
tures as can be spared for the purpose. It is su- 
perfluous for me to say that on a very large por- 
tion of our grass lands, draining and bone-dusting 
are the great means of improvement. A question 
of some importance may be asked: ‘Are all our 
clay soils improved by draining for mowing and 
pasture —— ? think not. When there is 
nothing in the herbage produced which indicates 
the presence of too much water, I think draining 
will add nothing to the fertility of such soils, 80 
long as they are in grass.’’ 


A Great Fault. 


On some farms the barns and hog-pens are 80 
near the house, that the odor from either or both 
is wafted by every breeze through all the house, 
and a cool draft of air is poisoned to all delicate 
sense of smell. A farm house ought to be, of all 





© | others in the world, the sweetest and most fra- 


grant place. The scent of apple-blossoms, of 
clover, of new-mown hay, of ripened fruit, are 
ever about it, while there is no excuse for crowd- 
ing buildings ther. Besides this, the wife 
and children should have their flower garden, and 


the yard about be kept scrupulously neat. 


Let your Domestic Animals have Salt. 


Animals that are permitted to roam in the salt 
marshes are generally the most healthy ; they con- 
sume a large amount of saline material. The an- 
tiseptic property of salt is too well known and 
appreciated by most husbandmen, and the farmer 
might as well think of entirely dispensing with 
as to fail in seasoning food with salt. No 

can long exist without salt; in the stom- 

favorably, and has a healthy ac- 

yA prevents the food from 

and is death on intes- 
“~ 





ach i 
tion on the liver. It 
running into 





tinal parasites.— 
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Encouragement for Husbandmen. 


For many —_ there have not been so great 
inducements for farmers all over the country to 
at forth their best efforts to produce largely of 
orses, cattle, sheep, swine, and other stock, and 
grain and vegetables as at present. The war in 
which the country is engaged, and which may, 
for anything that can now be eeen to the contra- 
ry, continue for one, two, or five years, has cre- 
ated an extra demand for horses, mules, beef, 
pork, and wool, and taken from the farming dis- 
tricts many young men heretofore actively en- 
gaged in producing them. 
The stock on hand of there products of the 
farm was very large when the rebellion broke 
out, and consequently prices have not as yet been 
very much increased in the Northern and West- 
ern States. The foreign demand for grain in- 
creases from year to year, and it will probably be 
along while before Europe will be able to pro- 
duce enough to feed its people. The United 
States will be looked to to feed the hungry poor 
of England, Ireland and Scotland. 
Demand and supply always has and always will 
govern and regulate the price of the products of 
the earth. Speculation may step in and control 
fora time, but not long. The time has come 
when everything produced by manual labor will 
command a remunerative price. Husbandry will 
be respected according to its importance to the 
other industrial interests of the country and the 
profits derived therefrom. 
The demand for horses for army and other pur- 
ny is such that the prices paid for them are 
rom twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. higher 
than the same quality of horses sold for one year 
ago, and yet they are rising and will continue to 
rise 80 long as the supply is inadequate to the de- 
mand. Farmers who give their attention to the 
raising of good horses, will find it a remunerative 
business for the next few years. Cattle for beef, 
work and milk, though not materially higher 
than one year ago, must advance considerably in 
price in the year to come, or we much mistako 
the signs of the times. 
Those who have large stocks, or who have the 
means to produce them, will do well to double 
their efforts, with a certainty of realizing large 
— *Wool, and especially the coarser grades, 
1a8 not been so high for many years as now, and 
it is still rising. We have heard the opinion ex- 
pressed by intelligent gentlemen, in whose judg- 
ment in such matters we place much confidence, 
that should cotton continue as high as now, wool 
in fair lots, will bring from eighty cents to a dol- 
lar per pound within the coming ~ 
In these facts the farmer will not fail to see 
much to encourage him to greater exertion to put 
into the market the greatest possible amount of 
the products of his farm, of whatever kind, and 
wisdom would dictate to many who are engaged 
in other pursuits, the propriety of giving his best 
energies to the proper cultivation of the earth, 
with every assurance of a bountiful return.—Am. 
Stock Journal. 





Take Care of your Harness. 


More damage is done to a harness during the 
rainy weather of early and late winter, than dur- 
ing all the rest of the year. Saturated with wa- 
ter covered with mud, and often frozen stiif, so as 
to almost break when bent, in necessary hand- 
ling. Unusual care should be taken to keep it 
well oiled and hung up in proper shape when not 
in use. . Thus treated, it will not only last many 
times longer, but look infinitely better than when 
neglected in the usual manner. 

As to the kind of oil we know nothing better 
than neat’s foot or the daubing used by tanners. 
To give the black color characteristic of new 
leather, a little lamp black may be added, with- 
out detriment, though it is better not to use this 
second going over. 

Before putting on the oil, however, there are 
two important considerations which must be ob- 
served—cleanliness and dampness. The necessity 
of the first is obvious, and the last is not lees im- 
portant, since the oil cannot penetrate the leather 
and make it soft and pliable if put on when it is 
dry and hard. 

One of the best ways to give the leather the 
requisite degree of moisture is to wrap up the 
several parts of the harness in wet cloths previous 
to oiling. But this trouble is unnecessary where 
washing has been resorted to for cleaning, as the 
oil may be applied before the leather is entirely 
dry. The oil should be rubbed in briskly with a 
brush or cloth, so as to ensure its absorption. 
Varnish should never be used as it closes the 
pores and renders the penetration of the oil more 
difficult. Vegetable oils are hardening in their 
effects and should never be used for that reason. 
Finally let the application of oil be as frequent 
as needed, not once a year as is the rule with 
some, or almost never, as is the practice of many. 








Healthfulness of Apples. 


There is scarcely an article of vegetable food, 
says Hall’s Journal of Health, more widely ureful 
and universally loved, than the apple. Why 
every farmer in the nation has not an apple or- 
chard where trees will grow at all, is one of the 
mysteries. Let every family lay in from two to 
ten or more barrels, and it will be to them the 
most economical investment in the whole range 
of culinaries. A raw, mellow apple is digested 
in an hour and a half, while boiled cabbage re- 
quires five hours. The most healthy desert which 
can be placed on a table isa baked apple. If 
taken freely at breakfast, with coarse bread and 
butter, without meat or flesh of any kind, it has 
an admirable effect on the general system, often 
removes constipation, correcting acidities and 
cooling off febrile conditions more effectually than 
the most approved medicines. If families could 
be induced to substitute the apple—sound, ripe 
and luscious—for the pies, cakes, candies and 
sweetmeats with whick their children are too 
often indiscreetly stuffed, there would be a dimi- 
nution in the sum total of doctors’ bills in a sin- 
gle year, sufficient to lay in a stock of this deli- 
cious fruit for a whole season's use. 


Working Stallions. 


I have seen it stated that stallions which work 
a portion of the year, get better stock than those 
that do not. What are the facts in the case? 
Answer: There is a diversity of opinion on this 
point. A writer in the American Stock Journal, 
says: ‘Had I a stallion, and the ambition to win, 
he should work at least six months in a year. 
Every muscle should be hardened by labor. No 
stallion should ever be used as a breeder, till his 
muscles .are well developed by exercise.’’ It is 
true that our breeding stock should have well de- 
veloped bodies, and that the method of keeping 
stallions in stables, without exercise during most 
of the year,isabadone. Though to ap nces 
they are finely developed, ¥ fat often hides a 
multitude of defects. hile very hard labor 
would prove injurious, moderate work would 
most certainly improve their powers of impress- 
ing good qualities on their offspring. 


The Crops in Iowa. 


The yield of wheat is estimated at 20,000,000 
bushels this year, being 1,750,000 bushels more 
than the crop of 1861. There have been 1 ,325,- 
000 acres cultivated this season in cern, which 
will yield 76,250,000 bushels, or an excess over 
the crop of last year of 16,000,000 bushels. Oats 
will reach 10,600,000 bushels; hay 1,000,000 
tons ; Sorghum 3,000,000 gallons ; and potatoes 
double last year’s quantity. The State will be 
able to export this year 175,000 cattle, and 900,- 
000 hogs. The increase of sheep has been about 
one-third during the _ year, making the num- 
ber in the State 350,000. 


The Canker Worm. 


Laying soap oil on the trunk and branches of 
the tree, at the consistency of thick pant, 
stroys the brown, scaly insect on the , and 
gives the tree a smooth, glossy, and healthy ap- 
pearance. 
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Notice. 


a Mr. Jas. Sturgis will call upon subseribers to the 
Parmer in the Province of Nova Seotia, during the 
months of September and October. 


OUR NEW MAILING SYSTEM, 

All the subscribers to the Farmer now receive their 
papers directed to them by the new mailing process re- 
cently introduced into this office. Upon a colored label 
aflixed to each paper, is printed the name of the sub- 
scriber and the date to which he has paid for the same. 
In this way he is kept constantly apprised of the con- 
dition of his account. When he makes a new payment, 
the date will be carried forward to correspond to the 
time to which it pays, and the acknowledgment of its 
receipt will be printed upon the colored slip and sent 
him until another payment is made. For instance, we 
this week send the paper to John Smith, who has paid 
to Oct. 2, 1862. The following printed slip will be found 
upon his paper : 

John Smith 2 Oct. 62. 


Wishing to pay for the paper another year, Mr. Smith 
sends us the money for that purpose and next week he 
receives his account corrected and credited as follows : 
John Smith 2 Oct. 63. 

He will thus be promptly informed of the safe reception 
and credit of the money sent. The printed label will be 
a legal receipt in full to the date thereon expressed, ob- 
viating the necessity of written receipts, aud rendering 
mistakes and misapprehensions impossible. 

Many of our subscribers will be reminded by the 
printed dates upon the labels that they are in arrears 
on their subscriptions, and it is hoped that they will 
take early occasion, by forwarding the amount due, to 
have their several accounts corrected to compare favor- 
ably with others who regard it a matter of conscientious 








Crop Yrospects Abroad, and the War. 

It will be remembered by many of our readers, 
that a few years ago the French Government sent 
agents to this country to make large purchases of 
wheat, at the same time there were short crops 
in France, and though the fact of it was con- 
cealed and false reports in regard to the harvests 
were published, which were however not known 
in this country until after the large purchases had 
been made. Now, the report that the French 
harvest has been the best this season that it has 
for the past ten years, is to he received with some 
caution, and not without recollection of the for- 
mer false reports above mentioned. Portugal ad- 
mits all breadstuffs, not only including wheat and 
other grain, but flour and even manufactured 
bread, duty free, until April next, which an- 
nouncement is of some importance just now, as 
indicating a like scarcity to a considerable extent 
throughout Europe. In Russia, the crops are 
this season reported light, and there will doubt- 
less be an active demand and remunerative prices 
for all the grain and produce we can spare. It 
has been stated that England, this year consumes 
three hundred thousand bushels of grain a day, 
more than she produces, and she depends upon us 
in a great measure for this supply, so that the 
more we grow, the more dependant England be- 
comes, upon us, each year, fur provisions. So it 
is evident to every one that the surplus of our 
wheat is just like an equivalent value in gold, 
which being saved in our country, renders the 
balance of trade so much the better for usgand of 
course improving not only our currency but our 
credit abroad. Upon this the Country Gentleman 
forcibly remarks that ‘this sort of increasing ex- 
portation of food is the best of all kinds of peace- 
able preparation for war. Men cannot afford to 
go to war with the country that supplies them 
with bread. They can live without cotton, in- 
deed they cannot eat it ; but foud they must have, 
and must cat or starve.”’ 

Notwithstanding the large number of men who 
have been drawn from the pursuits of the farm to 
the war, we have failed to learn that there is any 
diminution of crops grown this season; and the 
quantity of wheat sown in the Western and Mid- 
dle States, has, so far as we can learn from our 
exchanges, been as large this fall as in any previ- 
ous year ;—perhaps however, in Pennsylvania, 
where every man has recently been under arms to 
repel the rebel invasion which threatened to in- 
vade the State, the sowing of wheat may have 
been somewhat interfered with. The improve- 
ments in labor-saving farm machinery have more 
than made up for the farmers who have left their 
fields to engage in the war ; and as a natural con- 
sequence, the employment of machinery will en- 
ter more largely into the agricultural operations 
of the future, taking the place of hand labor in 
the cultivation and harvesting of our crops. The 
best method of preparing, alike for peace or war, 4 
is the turning to profitable account every acre of 
land suitable fora crop. It is not only the true 
source of independence, but the foundation of all 
wealth, and consequently of improvement and 
civilization. The rebel States have undoubtedly 
failed to raise sufficient supplies of food for their 
armies, and this desperate condition to which 
they have been driven hy the want of food, has re- 
sulted in the late raids in pursuit of plunder 
which can but sadly affect their strength and dis- 
cipline. 

It isa fact not to be forgotton, that war not 
only lays waste fences and destroys growing crops, 
but the same number of men require nearly double 
the amount of food that they would if about their 
every day pursuits in times of peace. 


They eat 
more, and waste more. 


Accumulations of pro- 
visions are obliged to be made beforehand at vari- 
ous places, and the army may or may not reach 
them ; and it is not unfrequently the case that 
these supplies have to be destroyed, to prevent 
them from falling into the enemy’s hands—a ne- 
cessity which a change in the position of the 
army demands. 

There can be no question then, that, boun- 
tiful as our harvests have been this season, there 
will be a quick demand for all we can raise in 
years to come. This calls for activity on the part 
of the farmers throughout our country; in the 
wheat growing States to increase the breadth of 
wheat, both of winter and spring varieties; and 
in other States to grow largely of crops that take 
the place of wheat so as to live within themselves. 
The more this is done the greater wealth there 
will be in the country; its security against the 
calamities of war will be increased ; and our char- 
acter as a nation will rise higher in the estimation 
of the inhabitants of the globe, as they look upon 
a people able to maintain such a war, and yet ex- 
port the vast amount of food which we have here- 
tofore sent, and continue now to send abroad. 





An Iurortant Discovery. We learn that 
Gov. Washburn has received a letter from Prof. 
Hitchcock, of the Scientific Survey, now in 
Aroostook County, giving an account of a valua- 
ble and extensive iron mine which has been dis- 
covered by his party, in No. 13, range IV. It is 
said by Prof. H., that this is the only ore known 
in the States capable of furnishing iron suitable 
for the purposes of building our iron clad ships 
of war. When the Warrior and Black Prince— 
the British iron clad men-of-war—were built, 
various kinds of iron were tested before any was 
made use of. It was found that the iron from 
Woodstock, N. B., would withstand the force of 
a 250 lb. ball with only a dent, while other iron 
would bend or break. The iron recently discoy- 
ered by Prof. Hitchcock, belongs to the same 
strata as that in Woodstock, N. B.,and Prof. Hl. 
suggests its working to an extent at least to find 
out its quality and value. The ore seems to be 
in great extent and its discovery will prove of 
great valuc and importance to us at this time: 


Svaapauoc Country Fair. The Show and Fair 
of the Sagadahoe Agricultural Society will be 
held in Topsham on the 14th, 15th and 16th inst., 
instead of the 8th, 9th and 10th, as heretofore 
stated. This is one of the most active Socities in 
our State, and there is every prospect that the 
Show will be a successful one. The Secretary, 
1. P. Tibbetts, Esq., will be at the grounds on 
Monday 13th, and all articles for exhibition are 





requested to be handed in on that day. 


The Proclamation of Freedom. 

On the twenty-second of September, 1862, the 
President of the United States issued a Proclama- 
tion, declaring that on the first day of January 
next, all persons held as slaves within any State, 
or part of a State, whose people shall then be in 
rebellion against the government of the United 
States, shall be THENCEFORWARD AND FOREVER 
FREE ! 

Thus has been consummated, so far as the sol- 
emnly ordained purpose of the Government is 
concerned, an event transcending in importance 
all other events in our history as a people, which 
strikes the chains of servitude from four millions 
of human beings and makes us hencefurth in fact, 
as well as in name,a nation of freemen. The de- 
cree of emancipation thus promulgated can never 
be recalled or made void. Whatever may have 
impelled the President to this tardy act of duty, 
whether it be a conviction of its inherent justice 
and humanity, or a necessity of the war, or the 
pressure of a public sentiment too strong to be 
resisted, the step once taken must now be follow- 
ed out to all it momentous legitimate conse- 
quences. Every intelligent observer of events 
since the first gun was fired upon Fort Sumter 
has contemplated the doom of Southern Slavery 
as the sure penalty of rebellion. The only ques 
tion among loyal men seems to have been in re- 
gard to the precise method of its accomplishment, 
some believing that the extinction of the institu- 
tion can only follow the slow and uncertain pro- 
gress of our arms in the revolted States, while 
others, more impatient of practical results, have 
desired to give the bondmen of the South the 
means and the opportunity of striking blows for 
their own freedom and at the same time help us 
in the work of repressing the rebellion. The 
President, we think, has wisely chosen the latter 
alternative, laying the axe at once to the root of 
the tree, instead of gradually breaking off the 
branches and leaving the sources of its poisonous 
life untouched. The decree, when it shall take 
effect, will be maintained and enforced by the 
entire civil and military power of the government, 
sustained by the sympathy and co-operation of 
the loyal people of the country, without distine- 
tion of party or creed; and although the final con- 
summation may be long deferred and only achieved 
at last by the sacrifice of the best and bravest of 
its sons, yet the day will surely come when this 
nation ‘‘shall east off from itself the guilt of 
slavery and stand ercet before the world a consis- 


tent witness for Liberty !”’ 


ta We had the pleasure last week of greeting 
our bluff and genial friend the Rev. II. C. Leon- 
ard, Chaplain of the Maine 3d, now here on busi- 
ness connected with his regiment. Le has been 
absent at his post of duty during the past four- 
teen months, indefatigably employed in the pro- 
motion of the moral and sanitary improvement of 
the regiment. The testimony to his usefulness 
by the officers and men is of the most uniformly 
flattering character. Ile represents the condition 
of the Sd Maine in respect to military discipline, 
sobriety and efliciency, as inferior to no other in 
the service. It was one of the favorite regiments 
in the division of the lamented Kearney, and has 
distinguished itself on every occasion where rough 
and dangerous work was to be done, whether in| 
advance or in retreat. After the battle of Chan-| 
tilly, the brigade of Gen. Birney had become so 
reduced in numbers, and the men so worn down 
hy hard service in the field, that it was found 
necessary to give them a temporary respite from 
the active duties of the campaizn, and they have 
been accordingly stationed near Washington un- 
til their ranks can be recruited. Capt. Batchel- 
der of the Maine 3d is now here on recruiting 
service, and thus far has been very successful in 
obtaining volunteers for his regiment. Many of 
the nine months men at Camp Keyes have, been 


Very little of interest has transpired during the 
past week. Aside from some skirmishing of our 
troops across the river into Virginia, there ap- 
pears to be no movements of Gen. McClellan's 
army goingon. No material change has occurred 
in the relative positions of the rebel and federal 
armies. Gen. Lee is reported to have massed his 
forces at Winchester, and is now engaged in 
throwing up fortifications for defence against an 
apprehended forward movement of Gen. McClel- 
lan. Meanwhile Gen. Sigel is gradually working 
his way in the direction of the rebel rear, and we 
shall not be surprised some day to hear that Lee’s 
communications with Richmond have been cut off. 

The news from the West relieves us from ap- 
prehensions in regard to the safety of Louisville. 
Gen. Buell, by rapid marching, has been able to 
throw into the city a sufficient force for its pro- 
tection, and the alarm has subsided. The rebel 
Gen. Bragg, who had previously joined his forces 
with those of Kirby Smith, and hoped, by out- 
manceuvering Buell to reach Louisville before 
him, has}fallen back thirty miles from the city. 
The threatened movement upon Cincinnati has 
been abandoned, and the troops collected for its 
defence are now available for offensive operations 
in Kentucky and Tennessec. 

An unsuccessful expedition was made on the 
13th of September by a portion of Gen. Butler’s 
forces against the town of Ponchatoula, about 8 
miles from the northern shore of Lake Ponchar- 
train. Three companies of the Maine 12th took 
part in the expedition, and distinguished them- 
selves by “gallant conduct. After asmart fight 
the town was captured by our troops, but the 
enemy receiving large reinforcements, our men 
were obliged to retire, with considerable loss. 
The principal losses reported are from the Maine 
12th. Capt. Thornton of Co. C, and Surgeon 
Avery were taken prisoners, the former severcly 
wounded. Lt. Chase of Co. F was also wounded. 
The entire loss in killed, wounded and missing was 
about fifty. 

The usual amount of successful guerrilla hunt- 
ing in the West is reported. It would seem that 
the operations of these depredators in Missouri 
had been for the time being pretty effectually 
suppressed. 





Birney’s Bricape. The following is General 
Birney’s official report of the part taken in the 
battle of Chantilly, Virginia, on Monday, Sept. 
1. The 3d and 4th Maine, which compose a por- 
tion of this brigade, are known as the “fighting 
regiments,’’ and are always relied upon by Gen. 
Birney, whenever he has brave and dangerous 
work for them to do. During the battle of Chan- 
tilly, the 2d Maine, under Lt. Col. Burt, were 
placed in an exposed position which they were 
ordered to hold until reinforced. The contest 
was a desperate and bloody one, and the regi- 
ment held possession of the ground until they had 
expended all their ammunition, and then sup- 
plied themselves from the cartridge boxes of the 
killed and wounded on the field. When this 
was exhausted, Col. Burt told his men that they 
were ordered to hold the position until reinforced, 
and they would now have to depend upon their 
bayonets alone. Ile asked if he could rely upon 
them to stand their ground. They answered 
him with three rousing cheers. The enemy, sup- 
posing from the cheering that fresh troops had 
come up, immediately commenced falling back, 
and before the expected reinforcements arrived 
they had completely abandoned the field. The 
regiment received the personal thanks of Cen. 
Birney for their gallantry and good conduct on 
this occasion. 


Heapquarrers, lst Division, 3d Corps, 
Camp Fort Lyon, Sept. 4th, 1862. 
Lievr. Cor. McKeever, A. A. G., 3d Corps. 
Sir: 1 have the honor to report the part 
taken by this Division in the battle at Chantilly, 





induced by the additional bounties offered by the | 
State and United States to enlist in the old regi- | 
ments. 





Tue Excise Tax. The ‘Internal Revenue’ 
law is now in operation, and the inquiry among 
the people is what are they todo? The real 
estate tax is suspended until 1865, and the in- 
come tax until May 1863. The tax touches the| 
farmers very lightly. If any one has a carriage 
worth $75, with the harness, he is taxed a dol- 
lar for that; if he has slaughtered animals for 
sale, he paysa few cents per head on them; if 
he has silver plate over forty ounces, he pays 
three cents an ounce on that. He should hand 
his list to the Assisstant Assessor and sign it on 
his book. Should the farmer be engaged in man- 
ufacturing to the amount of $1000, he must give 
notice under oath of the kind of manufacture, 
make application for a license, and make monthly 
returns of amount manufactured. The hotel 
keepers, keeper of livery stable, trader, physician, 
lawyer, &c., must make application in writing to 
the Assistant Assessor fora license. The first 
tax is made as of Sept. Ist, and is required to be 
completed by the 30th of the same month, but 
owing to the slowness with Which the books and 
blanks have been forwarded to the Assessors, it 
will be necessary to extend the time into next 
month, but all having property to be taxed should 
pormptly give information of it, and all required 
to obtain licenses should make application with- 
out delay. 





Kvow Tuysetr. Our readers ig Winthrop and 
vicinity are referred to Dr. Miller’s notice in our 
advertising columns. The Doctor proposes to 
deliver a course of lectures on Anatomy and 
Physiology, illustrated with a very superior ap- 
paratus adapted to the purpose. The old maxim 
of Thales, the Milesian Philosopher, though ut- 
tered in reference to moral character is never- 
theless singularly applicable to our physiological 
wants. Good health is desired by all, most neg- 
lected when we have it, and most prized when 
lost. Every one knows, or may know, by a lit- 
tle reflection that it is easier to preserve it when 
we have it, than to regain it when lost. A 
knowledge of our own frames—the laws of its 
devclopement—the requirements necessary to the 
continuance of its healthy action, will very essen- 
tially help us, indeed, is absolutely necessary to 
preserve this inestimable boon. The time and 
expense thus incurred in acquiring such know]l- 
edge, is well worth its cost, not only in the valu- 
able results which ought to accrue by following 
out the teachings given, but in the pleasure which 
the studies of the wonderful organization on 
which we every moment depend for more or less 
of our earthly happiness will give to the enquir- 
ing mind. We advise all to attend and profit by 
the knowledge they obtain. 





tg Geo. W. Morton, Esq., a prominent and 
estimable citizen of Augusta, died at his residence 
on Wednesday last at the age of sixty-four years. 
By his death the community have sustained the 
lose of a good and useful man. As a business 
man and in various important stations of pubiic 
trust and responsibility, Mr. Morton acquired an 
honorable reputation ; while the unostentatious 
benevolence and the unbending probity of his 
daily life made him beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. His funeral was attended on 
Saturday last by large numbers of neighbors and 
townsmeén, who thus testified their sincere esteem 
for his character and surrow for bis loss. 





i The President has appointed Gen. Hooker 
a Brigadier General of the regular army, in recog- 
nition of his valuable services. Gen. Hooker was 
Captain and brevet Lieut. Colonel when he left 
the army in 1853. He is a native of Massachu- 
setts, but on the breaking out of the war had 
been for several years a resident of Ualifornia. 


t Col. Nickerson of the Maine 14th bas ar- 
rived home on a brief visit. He is charged with 





important military business byGen. Butler. 


between Centreville and Fairfax Court House on 
Monday, Sept. Ist. 

The Division reached Chantilly at about five 
o’clock, P. M., under orders per Major Gen. 
Hleintzleman to support Gen. Reno, and found 
him actively engaged with the enemy. Under 
orders from Major General Kearney, I reported 
my brigade to Gen. Reno, and was ordered by 
him to the front. On reaching that point I found 
the division of Gen. Stevens retiring in some dis- 
order befure the enemy, the officers in command 
of regiments stating that their ammunition had 
been exhausted. I immediately ordered forward 
the 4th Maine regiment and it gallantly advanced 
and was soon in active conflict. 1 successively 
took forward the 101st New York, 3d Maine, 
40th and Ist New York. These regiments held the 
enemy and sustained unflinchingly the most mur- 
derous fire from a superior force. 

At this juncture, Gen. Kearney reached the 
field with Randolph’s battery and placing it in 
position, aided my brigade by a well directed 
fire. I pointed out to the General a gap on my 
right, caused by the retreat of Stevens’ Division 
and asked for Berry's Brigade to fill it. He rode 
from me to examine the ground and dashing past 
our lines into those of the enemy fell a victim to 
his gallant daring. I sent forward the 38th New 
York and 57th Pennsylvania to complete my vic- 
tory. ‘They advanced gallantly and night closed 
in, leaving my brigade in full possession of the 
battle field in which we were engaged. 

Gen. Kearney not returning, and supposing 
that he had been taken prisoner, I assumed com- 
mand of the Division, and ordering forward Rob- 
inson’s and Berry’s Brigades, relieved my tired 
regiments, and held until three o’clock, A. M., 
Sept. 2d, the battle ground, at which time I fol- 
lowed with the Division the corps of Gen. Reno 
to Fairfax Court House. 

During the night we removed our wounded. 
Our loss has been heavy, a detailed statement of 
which with reports of regimental and brigade 
commanders will be shortly forthcoming. 

I was ably supported by the commanding officers 
of my regiments, all of whom sustained the high 
charactec accorded to them by our late lamented 
commander in his report of Friday’s engagement. 

Lieutenants Lee and Phillips of my staff, de- 
serve especial mention for their untiring efforts 
to carry my orders to all parts of the field. I 
have mentioned Lieut. Lee in previous reports for 
gallantry. 

Robinson’s Brigade had been placed on my left 
hy Gen. Kearney to support Graham's Battery, 
but was unfortunately not called on to engage 
the enemy, but assisted, jointly with Berry's 
Brigade during the night in holding the battle- 
field in front of the vastly superior force of the 
enemy. 

I was much indebted to Gen. Robinson and 
Col. Poe commanding Berry’s Brigade, for their 
prompt, ready assistance and the gallant bearing 
of their tried commands. 

I am Colonel your obedient servant. 

(Signed) D. B. Birney, Brig. Gen. 

Commanding Ist Division. 





Tue Batance Acainst Us. Recent investiga- 
tions show that the statement which has been 
made in the papers that the prisoners taken by 
the rebels since the commencement of the war 
largely outnumbered those captured by us, is in- 
correct. It is stated, however, that so imperfect- 
ly systematized has been the method of recording 
and preserving the records of prisoners paroled by 
our generals, that we have, up to this time, lost 
the advantage in making exchanges, even of those 
taken and paroled in North Carolina by General 
Burnside, and those taken and paroled by Gen. 
McClellan early in the war, in Western Virginia, 
to say nothing of those which Gen. Pope certainly 
took and paroled after the battle of Corinth. The 
rebelauthorities keep their lists accurately, and 
therefore reap all the legitimate advantages from 
80 doing, getting their paroled prisoners instantly 
back into service by promptly announcing their 
exchange, while we lose the service of thousands 
whose exchange could be announced if we had 


kept the necessary records to enable us to offset 
them. 





tr It is a fortunate thing to have two wars 
on our hands at the same time. The eleven 
thousand prisoners taken by the rebels at Har- 
per’s Ferry, and released on parole not to serve 
against the confederacy until regularly exchanged, 
it is said can be sent to the West to be used 
against the Indians. They can thus be at once 
made useful, as they could not serve against the 





rebels for some time to come. 
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the loyal States met at Altoona, Pa., on Wednes- 
day the 24th ult., by appointment, for the pur- 
pose of confering together upon subjects connect- 
ed with the prosecution of the war. Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, Iowa, Maine, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Ohio, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, Illinois, and Indiana, were 
represented by the Governors of those States in 
person. Kentucky, Missouri and Vermont were 
represented by proxy. Governor Ramsay of 
Minnesota regretted his inability to be present 
on account of the Indian war on his borders. 

The conference is represented to have been of 
the most patriotic and conciliatory character ; all 
present being animated by a cordial spirit of 
unity in support of the Government, the Presi- 
dent and the prosecution of the war. The prin- 
cipal object of the meeting was to express to the 
President their sentiments, and proffer their sup- 
port to him in the future as in the past, and to 
make the relations of all loyal men and States 
more close, intimate and firm. 

Various details relating to the recruiting, or- 
ganization, equipment and transportation of 
troops were discussed. The Governors compared 
notes, and agreed upon various points in this 
connection, which they decided to submit to the 
President and Secretary of War. They did not, 
however, a8 to these matters, put anything in 
writing, because they did not wish to appear dic- 
tatorial, and believing that friendly verbal com- 
munication, in a respectful interview, would give 
them effect so far as they might be regarded as 
correct or beneficial. 

The care and removal of the sick and wounded, 
and the subject of furloughs to the soldiers, &c., 
attracted a great deal of attention—the object 
being to produce reforms, which all feel to be 
needed, to secure the happiness of families whose 
protectors are away, the welfure of the soldiers, 
and the true efficiency of the army, to carry out 
which reforms, should the Goyernment adopt 
them, the States will cheerfully co-operate. It 
was unanimously agreed that furloughs should 
be so regulated as to prevent future abuses, 

It was also agreed to suggest an army of re- 
serve, after the quota already called for shall be 
filled, of not less than 100,000 men, to be drilled 
and disciplined at home, and to be called out in 
cases of sudden emergency, at such points as 
there may be need of their services, and to be 
mustered into service for twelve months, unless 
sooner discharged. 

The greatest unanimity of feeling prevailed 
with regard to the President’s proclamation, and 
an evident disposition was manifested to support 
him in all measures calculated to suppress the 
rebellion by making use of all the power under 
his control. 

The conference being ended, the Governors 
composing it repaired to Washington, where on 
Friday last they had an interview with President 
Lincoln and presented hin with the address, 
drawn up by Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, 
in which they express : 

Ist. A cordial, personal and official respect for 
the President. 

24. A determination, under all circumstances 
to support and maintain the President's constitu- 
tional authority. the Governors therein speaking 
for themselves and the people of their respective 
States. 

3d. Pledging to the President their aid in all 
measures caleulated to bring the war t> an early 
termination, which should be prosecuted to ulti- 
mate victory unless all the rebel States should re- 
turn to their constitutional duty and obedience. 

4th. Congratulating the President on his pro- 
clamation to emancipate the slaves, believing it 
will be productive of good as a measure of just- 
ice, humanity and sound policy. 

5th. Referring to the movements of the sol- 
diers who have fought our battles. 


The Governors were courteously listened to 
with close attention hy the President. 

Gov. Bradford of Maryland, alone did not sign 
the address, expressing a fear that the President's 
proclamation to emancipate the slaves might not 
prove as advantageous as the conference hoped, 
and regarding the matter as too doubtful to justi- 
fy him in taking sides in its support. 


Deatu or A CuristiaN Sonpiger. The death of 
Lt. Chas. A. Goodwin, of the Maine 7th is men- 
tioned among the casualtics of the desperately 
fought battle of Antictam. He will be remem- 
bered by our readers as the writer of a series of 
interesting letters published in our columns dur- 
ing the past year, giving details of the war which 
came under his observation. Ile entered the 
ranks asa private soldicr, and by meritorious 
conduct was promoted to the rank he held in the 
service when he bravely met his death upon the 
field of battle. The following tribute to his 
memory from a near friend who knew and loved 
him, will be read with interest : 

DrespEn, Sept. 29, 1862. 

Mr. Eprror :—You will please insert the fol- 
lowing notice in the next issue of your paper. 

Fell, in the battle near Sharpsburg, on the 17th 
inst., Charles A. Goodwin, aged 25 years, 2d 
Lieut. of Co. D of the 7th Maine Regiment, and 
only son of C. C. Goodwin, of Dresden. 

As you knew the deceased, and all who knew 
him admired and loved him for his many noble 
qualities, you will probably be interested in hear- 
ing the particulars of the sad event. 

He was killed in the famous charge of Smith’s 
division at about 5 P. M. He was shot through 
the breast, and exclaiming ‘‘I am dead,’’ expir- 
ed. He was a brave soldier and an earnest Chris- 
tian and a bright example to all around him. 
It did seem as if he whose whole heart and soul, 
with all the energies of his body was so devoted 
to the crushing of this unholy rebellion, should 
have lived to see theend of the war; but we bow 
in submission to the will of our Father, who, we 
have faith to believe, does better for us than we 
could possibly ask for ourselves. 

Knowing that you will deeply sympathize with 
the friends and the large circle who are called to 
mourn his early death, 

Lam very respectfully yours, C. 








Contrisutions From Litcneretp. The follow- 
ing communication tells its own story of the pat- 
riotic benevolence of the ladies of Litchfield : 

LitcurieLp, Sept. 25, 1862. 

Mr. Enrror :—I would like to tell you of the 
success we have met with in obtaining articles ot 
comfort for our sick and \ounded soldiers. We 
have svlicited aid only from our own Pleasant 
Valley District and the adjoining one of West 
Gardiner. Among the many eager to contri- 
bute their mite, were the Friends, who, though 
opposed to all wars, were among the first to ren- 
der sufstantial aid to our suffering patriots. 

The following articles were obtained : 14 pairs 
of stockings, 20 hdkfs, 31 towels, 16 shirts, 4 
pairs of slippers, 3 pairs drawers, 16 pairs pil- 
low-cases, 9 sheets, 1 blanket, 7 quilts, 28 pil- 
lows, 4 lbs. lint, 286 yds. bandages, 1-4 Ib. 
cloves, 1 lb. pepper, thread, packages of linen 
and cotton cloth. A.C. 





Tue Maine Fovrrn. The late Gen, Kearney 
in his report of the doings of his division in the 
recent campaign in Virginia previous to the bat- 
tle of Chantilly, where he received his death 
wound, says : . 

‘The staunch 4th Maine, under Walker and 
Carver, true > of rare type, drove on through 
the stream ot tle irresistibly. The 150th 
Pennsylvania Voianteers was net wanting. They 
are Pennsylvanians—mountain men. Again they 
have been fearfully decimated. The desperate 
charge of these regiments sustains the past histo- 
ry of this divison.”’ 





Tne Murver tn Stronc. The Lewiston Jour- 
nal states that a man named Lawrence Doyle has 
been arrested on suspicion of having murdered 
the girl Libby in Strong. Doyle wasa hired man 
of the girl’s father, an Irishman of thirty years 
of age. There are some circumstances which 
throw suspicion upon Doyle as having had some- 
thing to do with this horrible murder. It is stat- 
ed that he does not satisfactorily account for his 
whereabouts on the day of the murder. It is his 
clothing on which spots were found, and which is 
now undergoing analysis. Doyle may yet be 
able to explain circumstances which are much 


Tue Marne 71m at THe Barris or ANTIETAM. 
A correspondent ef the Portland Press gives the 
following account of the gallant and fatal charge 
of the Maine 7th at the battle of Antietam : 


‘The regiment was ordered to drive the enemy | 
from a strong position about 900 yards in front 
of the line of battle. Every private in the ranks, 
knew that a Brigade of the enemy was massed | 
there with a battery of artillery, and that an aw- 
ful blunder had been made, but obedience is the 
first duty of a soldier. The order was given to 
the regiment to advance. On they went across 
the field under a shower of bullets, —— twice 
to return the fire of the enemy. After halting 
the second time to deliver their fire, the regiment | 
rushed forward with such a cheer as only the 
“seventh”? can give, driving the enemy before 
them. The rebels now took refuge behind a stone 
wall and opened a galling fire of musketry. At 
this point the regiment had arrived within range 
of one of our batteries, which had been playing 
upon the enemy, and not aware of the advance, 
our forces continued firing. The rebels opened 
their battery with grape and cannister. The re- 
giment seemed now devoted to destruction, yet 
the men delivered their fire with steadiness and 
terrible effect, as they moved by the left flank to 
gain the cover of an orchard. Thence through a 
corn field by a circuitous route, they returned to 
their old position in line of battle. Not a man 
had straggled—all that the bullets had spared, 
were there, but how thinned the ranks! Only 
sixty-five men now constitute the gallant ‘‘seventh 
Maine.’’ Many a brave soldier has fallen either 
killed or wounded. Acting Adjutant, W. L. 
Haskell, mounted on a white horse, was a con- 
spicuous mark for the enemy’s bullets. ‘Old 
Whitey”’ received three shots, while his rider was 
shot through both knees. Lieut. Brown and 
Goodwin fell, bravely cheering on the men of 
their respective commands. They have consum- 
mated a noble life by the most gallant death that 
man can die. Capts. Cochrane and Cook, and 
Lts. Shorey and Emery were wounded in the ear- 
ly part of the action. Capt. Jones received a 
slight wound. Suffice it to say that all behaved 
with the most becoming gallantry and nobly sus- 
tained the reputation of their native State. But 
we cannot forbear to mention the names of Maj. 
Hyde, commander of the regiment, and Lt. Has- 
kell, acting Ajutant, who were everywhere pres- 
ent, controlling, directing and stimulating the 
men.”’ 

The following is a list of the killed, wounded 
and missing, reported by Maj. Hyde. The names 
not otherwise designated are among the wound- 
ed : 

Company A—Lieut. J G Butler, missing; James Lew- 
in, Houlton, killed; Roger Haines, Houlton; Chas H 
Wolhampton, Monticello; Richard Keating, Houlton, 
wounded and missing; Corp A Merrill, Maysville. 

Co. B—Capt James P Jones; Lieut Wm L Haskell, 
Acting Adjutant; ‘Ist Serg John C McKenney, Phips- 
burg; Thos Crawford, Bath, killed; Calvin Elders, 
Bath; John Skolfield, Bath; Crossman Timmins, Color 
Corporal, Bath; E M Tobey, Bath, missing; M M Hatch ; 
Addison Grant; William York, Skowhegan, mortally 
wounded; Timothy Merrow; Charles B Hawes, missing; 
Win Hl Holbrook, missing; C R Thoits, Pownal, miss- 
ing. 

Co. C—Lieut A M Benson; Serg Eli McLaugblin, 
Oldtown, missing; Corp W A McPhetres, Lowell; Corp 
A L Hermon, Winn; Geo E Bragg, Detroit; Wm Stick- 
ney, Springfield. 

Co. D—Lieut Chas A Goodwin, Dresden, killed; Color 
Sergeant Harry Campbell, killed; 1st Serg A H Bur- 
roughs, Houlton; Serg Flavel Il Goodwin, Biddeford, 
killed; Corp Geo G Saunders, Minot; Horace Rose, 
Bowdoin; Charles P Penbrook, Bath; Jacob Page; Jos 
E Babb, Bowdoin; Thos A Richardson, Dresden, miss- 
ing. 

Co. E—Lieut A F Emery, Kendall’s Mills; Rufas 
Preble, Winslow, killed;. Thos Hennabey, Hartland, 
killed; Corp N 8 Burrill, Hartland; CorpS R Tuttle, 
Fairfield; Abram Bachelder, Pittsfield; Elias I! Ham- 
mond, Pittsfield; Thos Dolan, Portland. 

Co. F—Lieut L M Shorey; Fred C Tibbetts, Athens, 
killed; 5S B Chase, Canaan; Corp W HL Benson, Athens; 
Hiram Wixon, Albion; Israel A Foster, Portland; Pat- 
rick O’Brien, Portland, mortally; E Townsend; RK D 
Philbrick, Skowhegan; B C Studley, China, missing. 
Co. G—Serg Wm II Motley, Portland; Jas Hl Arm- 
strong; Corp Robert H Jackson; Corp Chas H Water- 
house, Portland; Color Corp Wm P Nason, Portland; 
J H Norton, Bath, missing; Dennis Coffee, Portland; 
Edward Murphy, Portland; Jas H Johnston, Portland; 
James Il Cebb, Sacarappa; Alvah J Speagan, Bath, 
taken prisoner; Chas J B Smith, Portland, missing; 
James W Lent, Richmond, missing; G J Waterhouse, 
Westbrook, missing. 

Co. H—Lieut Henry Warren, Bangor, missing; J F 
Cormea, Oldtown, killed; George R Boyer, Bangor; G 
W Hodgkins, Stetson, missing; Chas H Eddy, Clifton; 
Orlando J Rowe, Eddington; Elisha C Dobee, Clifton. 

Co. I—Capt John B Cook; Lieut Harlan P Brown, 

Bethel, killed; Corp E P Turney; W F Jordan, Strong; 
Lewis E Hardy, Hampden; Daniel Hartford, Hamp- 
den; Albert B Whittier, Waterford. 
Co. K—Capt G P Cochrane; Corp Edward Collins, 
Cork, Ireland; Color Corp Jordan G Carvill, Lewiston; 
Hiram Buker, Bowdoinham, killed; Geo W McKinney, 
Sherburne; J A Wilcox; Elisba 5S Fargo, Augusta; P 
McHannon, Lewiston, missing; GH Putney, missing; 
Geo B Hall, Monmouth, wounded and missing. 

Non-comMISSIONED AND Starr. Serg Maj John W 
Parsons, Houlton, kilied. 

The regiment is now the body guard of Gener- 
als Franklin and Smith, an honor they consider 


the highest they can bestow. 





The aggregate 
present is 255 men ; sick, and aggregate present 
and absent, 662. Maj. Hyde says, “I brought 
out of the battle 4 officers and 65 men, out of 15 
officers and 166 men that went in.”’ 





t= Mr. Sanford Crowell, of Smithfield, a non- 
commissioned officer of Co. D, 13th Maine regi- 
ment, diced at Ship Island, Miss., on the Ist of 
September, at theage of 32 years. A letter from 
his commanding oflicer to the father of the de- 
ceased contains the fullowing touching tribute to 
his worth as a soldier anda man. He says: 

‘*‘T should deem myself recreant to my duty if 
I had no word to say to his bereaved friends at 
home, in praise of that nobleness of spirit which 
he has always manifested in all his associations— 
the efficiency with which he discharged all his 
duties as an officer in the company, and the sol- 
dier-like bravery with which he faced our common 
enemy—Death. I myself have a father and 
mother and little sister at home, and I know it 
would be a great source of consolation to them, 
should I fall on the field, or be stricken down by 
disease, as very likely I may, to know I went to 
my grave as he went—calm, serene and full of 
faith in the conviction that he had done his whole 
duty.”’ 





Losses in THE Marne Firtu. A correspondent 
of the Saco Democrat furnishes that paper with a 
list of the killed and wounded in the Maine Fifth 
in the battle of Antietam, as follows: 
Killed—Sergeant Edward Chadbourne, Saco, 
Co. C; S. E. Lufkin, Rumford, Co. I; O. E. 
Fletcher, do.; J. F. Bryant, Bethel, do. 

Wounded—I. H. Mclntire, and J. W. Good- 
win, Biddeford, Co. B; James Kelley and David 
Farnham, Portland, Co. C; C. H. Beard, Moscow, 
Co. D; Chas. E. Jones, Turner, A. Chase, and 8. 
W. Hatch, Lewiston, Co. E ; John Godfrey, Port- 
land, Co. F; Geo. Divine, Jas. Colby, E. J. Da- 
land, Portland ; J. Alexander, Denmark, Geo. B. 
Parsons, Brownfield, Chas. H. Brown, Freeport, 
Co. G; Alfred Witham, Madrid, Co. H; E. Whit- 
temore, Woodstock, Co. 1; Capt. H. T. Bucknam 
and Chas. Dore, Minot, F. F. Adams, Raymond, 
Ce. K. Total 5 killed and 20 wounded. 





Parotep Prisoners. Sergeant Johnson of the 
First Maine Cavalry, who was taken prisoner at 
MgAdletown last May during Banks’ retreat from 
Strasburg, gives information of the following 
paroled prisoners now at Annapolis, Md., wait- 
ing exchange : 

Captains Hair, Shaw and Whittaker. 
Sergeants Johnson, Warren and Sturgis. 
Privates Roberts, Bartlett, Reeves, Ford, Fas- 
sett, Redman and Farrier Ames. 

He reports privates Wm. Delano died July 
16th ; George A. Dockam, Aug. 2d, at Lynch- 
barg, Va. 

Friends writing them, will, for the present, 
direct to Annapolis, Md., paroled prisoners, 
Maine Volunteers. 





t=” In reference to the allotments of the 13th 
regiment, A. H. Small, Esq., informs the Lewis- 
ton Journal that in reply to an inquiry, the Pay- 
master General of the United States writes him, 
that the regiment was paid to the 30th of April, 
but the allotment funds of the Paymaster at New 
Orleans, were appropriated by order of Gen. But- 
ler towards the payment of other regiments. 
When this became known to this Department, 
funds were immediately sent to New Orleans for 
the 13th, and the Paymaster General writes it is 
probable that the drafts for the payment of this 
regiment are now on the way to the assignees. 





Marve 16rn. Letters from the editor of the 
Gardiner Journal up to the 18th (the day after 
the battle at Sharpsbarg,) have been received. 
The regiment was then at Frederick, marching as 
they supposed to help bury the dead. There are 
25 reported sick in the regiment. _ None danger- 





against him. 


ously. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
By the President of the United States. 


I, Aprauam Lincoin, President of the United States 
of America, and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy thereof, do hereby proclaim that hereafter, as 
heretofore, the war will be proseeuted for the object of 
practically restoring the constitutional relations. be- 
tween us and tho people thereof in which States that re- 
lation is or may be suspended dr disturbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of Con- 
gress, to again recommend the adoption of a practical 
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measure tendering pecuniary aid to the free acceptance 
or rejection of all the slave states, so called, the people 
whereof may not be in rebellion against the United 
States, and which States may then be in rebellion 
against the United States, and which States may then 
have voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily 
adopt, immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery 
within their respective limits ;: and that the efferts to 
colonize persons of African descent, with their consent, 
upon this continent or elsewhere, with the previously 
obtained consent of the governments existing there, will 
be continued. 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all 
persons held as slaves within any State or designated 
part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in re- 
bellion against the United States, shall be thenceforward 
and forever free; and that the executive government of 
the United States, including the military and naval au- 
thority thereof, will recognize and maintain the free- 
dom of such persons, and will do no act or acts to repress 
such persons, or any of them, in any efforts that they 
may make for their actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the lst day of January, 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and 
parts of States, if any, in which the people thereof re- 
spectively, shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States, and the fact that any State or people thereof 
shall, on that day be in good faith represented in the 
Congress of the United States by members chosen there- 
to at elections wherein a majority of the quailfied voters 
of such States shall have participated, shall, in the ab- 
sence of strong counteracting testimony, be deemed con- 
clusive evidence that such State and the people thereof 
are not then in rebellion agaivst the United States, 
that attention is hereby called to an act of Congress en- 
titled an act to make an additional article of war, ap- 
proved March 13, 1862, and which act is in the words 
and figures following : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled— 

That hereafter the following shall be promulgated as 
an additional article of war for the government of the 
army of the United States, and shall be obeyed and ob- 
served as such : 

Art.—All officers or persons in the military or naval 
service of the United States are prohibited from employ- 
ing any of the forces under their respective commands 
for the purpose of returning fugitives from service or 
labor, who may have escaped from any persons to whom 
such service or labor is claimed to be due, and any 
officer who shall be found guilty by court martial of 
violating this article, shall be dismissed from service. 

Section 2d. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Also to the ninth and tenth sections of an act entitled 
“An act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and 
rebellion, to seize and confiscate property of the rebels, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 17th, 1862, and 
which sections are in the words and figures following. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all slaves of 
persons who shall hereafter be engaged in rebellion 
against the Government of the United States, or who 
shall in any way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping 
from such persons, and taking refuge within the line of 
the army, and all slaves captured from such persons, or 
deserted by them, and coming under the control of the 
Government of the United States, and all slaves of such 
persons found on, or being within any place occupied by 
rebel forces, and afterwards occupied by the forces of 
the United States, shall be deemed captives of war, and 
shall be forever free of their servitude, and not again 
held as slaves. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave es- 
ce uping into any State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, from any of the States shall be delivered up or 
any way impeded or hindered of his liberty except for 
crime or some offence against the laws, unless the person 
claiming said fugitive shall make oath that the person 
to whom labor or service of such fugitive is alleged to 
be due, is his lawful owner and bas not been in arms 
against the United States in the present rebellion, nor 
in any way give aid or comfort thereto; and no person 
engaged in the military or naval service of the United 
States shall, under any pretence whatever, assume to de- 
cide on the validity of the claim of any person to the 
service or labor of any other person, or surrender up any 
such person to the claimant on pain of being dismissed 
from the service. 

I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons en- 
gaged in the military and naval service of the United 
Siates, to observe, obey and enforce, within their re- 
spective spheres of service, the acts and sections above 
recited. 

And the Executive will, in due time, recommend that 
all citizens of the United States who shall have remained 
loyal thereto throughout the rebellion, shall, upon the 
restoration of the constitutional authority between the 
United States and their respective States and people—if 
the relations shall have been suspended or disturbed— 
be compensated for all losses by acts of the United 
States, including the loss of slaves. 

In Witness Whereof [ have hereunto set my band, and 
caused the Seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-second day 
of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the Independence 
of the United States the eightv-seventh. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By the President : 

W. H. Sewann, See’y of State. 





Tus Atiantic Montruty. The October num- 
ber of this high-toned and popular magazine has 
a most attractive table of contents. It opens with 
one of Thoreau’s charming essays, descriptive of 
our American forests, and is written in such a 
pleasing style as to bring the lively colors of the 
autumnal woods before our eyes, even in winter. A 
sensible article on architecture appears in ‘* House 
Building,’’ the writer taking exceptions to the 
idea of Mr. Ruskin as to the beauty and adapta- 
bility of the architecture of the Middle Ages to 
our own times. Dr. Jarvis contributes a timely 
and important article on the ‘‘Sanitary condition 
of the Army,’’ which, as it concerns every pat- 
riot, should be widely read. ‘*The Resources of 
the South’’ is also an able article and deserves 
attention. The story of ‘‘David Gaunt’’ is com- 
pleted, while that of ‘‘Mr. Axtell’’ grows in in- 
terest and will be completed in three more issues. 
Mr. Hawthorne furnishes one of his admirable 
essays of English Experiences, which, with two 
or three choice pieces of Poetry, Literary Notices, 
&ec. complete the number. Published by Ticknor 
& Fields, 135 Washington Street, Boston, at $3 
per year. 





Tue Ectectic. The October number of this 
weck is embellished with a portrait of Francis 
Joseph, the present Emperor of Austria. The ar- 
ticles in the number are as follows: France and 
Italy: Alpine Peaks and Passes; The Eternal 
Fires of Baku ; The Breath of Life ; Froud’s Ilis- 
tory of England; Concerning Disagreeable Peo- 
ple; The Reign of Terror ; French Police System ; 
A Treatise on Laughter ; The English at Home ; 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The Eclectic forms 
three annual yolumes, consisting of the most able 
and interesting articles from the leading English 
reviews and magazines, selected with care and 
skill by the Editor. It is published by W. H. 
Bidwell, 5 Beekman Street, New York, at § 5 per 
year. 





Tue Kwyicxersocger. With the issue of the 
present (October) number, this veteran of the 
American Magazines, passes into new hands and 
is under new editorial management. The editor 
mnounc:s that ‘‘although a literary magazine, it 
will not shrink from boldly discussing the vital 
topics of the day, free from all party or sectarian 
>ias.’? The present number gives some fifteen ar- 
irticles, aside from the usual Editor's Table, Book 
Notices, in which there scems to be a good variety 
of readible papers, in prose and poetry, to suit the 
tastes of those who love a story or a svlid article. 
Charles Read is announced as one of the regular 
contributers. Terms $3 per annum. Address 
the Magazine at 38 Park Row, New York. 





Review at Camp Keyes. On Wednesday after- 
noon of this week there will be a review of the 
troops at Camp Keyes in this city. Governor 
Washburn and staff will be present. An excur- 
sion train from Bath has been engaged to accom- 
modate those who desire to witness the review, 
and the steamer Augusta advertises a special trip 
from Bath and intermediate landings for the same 
purpose. 





egr Mr. Henry 0. Fox, recently Sergeant Ma- 
jor of the Maine 11th, has been appointed and 
commissioned as 2d Lieutenant of Co. H, in place 
of Lt. Fuller resigned. This promotion is no 
doubt well deserved. Lt. Fox has been connected 
with the regiment since its organization, a year 
ago, and was wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks. 





tr The 19th Maine regiment, Col. Sewall is 
now garrisoning Forts Baker, Davis, Dupont and 
Mahan north of the Potomac near Washington. 
The men are reported to be in good health and 
are rapidly acquiring habits of soldierly discipline 
and proficiency in the use of arms under the in- 





struction of their accomplished commander. 


Rumored Removal of Gen. Buell from 
é Command. 


FATAL PERSONAL RENCONTRE. 


GEN. NELSON SHOT BY GEN. DAVIS, 


—_—— 


Movements of our Army on the Poto- 
mac. 





New York, 20th. The Times corres nde 
Centerville, Thursday, says the chuaie ae ta 
of Gen. Sigel’s corps, under command of Col. 
Von Gilsa of the 40th New York volunteers, the 
DeKalb regiment, reached this place Monday last, 
via Falls Church and Fairfax Court House. No 
enemy was found on the road to interpose any ob- 
stacle to the progress of the troops or to take pos- 
session of the fortifications on arrival here, except 
a few scattering horseman who fled before our 
scouts could bring their carbines to bear upon 
them. 

On Tuesday Brig. Gen. Stahl reached this point 
with an additional force, and now has command 
of the place and occupies the house of Joseph 
Warley as his headquarters. The usual precau- 
tions have been taken to prevent a surprise by the 
enemy, and since Monday, scouting parties have 
been sent out daily in different directions. 

This afternoon Gen. Sigel made his headquar- 
ters at Fairfax Court House, and has with him 
the balance of his corps. 

The future action of these troops is as yet in- 
volved in mystery, at all events, so far as news- 
paper correspondents are eoncerned. 

Civcinnati, 28th. The correspondent of the 
Gazelte at Augusta, Ky., says : 

The place was attacked by 640 cavalry and two 
cannon, under command of a brother of John 
Morgan. The Union forces under Col. Bradford 
numbered 120. They took refuge in the houses, 
and fired from the windows, killing and wound- 
ing ninety men. 

Among the killed were three captains, one of 
them a younger brother of Morgan. Among the 
mortally wounded was Lieut. Col. Prentice, son 
of George D. Prentice. 

The rebels were so exasperated that they set 
fire to the houses, and two squares of the town 
were burned. 

Oar loss was nine killed and fifteen wounded. 
The balance of our forces were taken prisoners. 

Subsequently a Union force from Maysville in- 
tercepted and attacked the rebels, when they fled 
ina panic. The result of the pursuit was not 
learned. 

A dispatch to the Gazette from Indianapolis, 
states that an army ofhcer just arrived from 
Washington says he read an order while in the 
War Department on Friday, relieving Gen. Buell 
from command in Kentucky and assigning him to 
Indianapolis to organize paroled prisoners into 
regiments. 

Lovisvitte, 29th. At the Galt House at 8 
o'clock this morning, difficulty occurred between 
Brig. Gen. Jeff. C. Davis and Maj. Gen. Nelson. 
It appears that there has been a difficulty be 
tween the parties for some time. 

Gen. Nelson was in the office of the Galt House 
and Davis spoke to him, but Nelson refused to 
listen to him and used sume insulting language. 

Davis immediately borrowed a pistol and fol- 
lowed Nelson who was going up stairs to his 
/room, and whilst on the stairs, Davis shot him, 
| the ball entering his heart. 

Nelson walked to his room and was laid ona 
|mattre: 3, where he soon after died. 

Lovisvitte, 29th. There are many conflicting 

accounts of the shooting of Gen. Nelson by Gen. 
Davis. About a week ago Nelson placed Davis 
in command of the home guard forces of tho city. 
At night Davis reported to Nelson the number of 
men working in the entrenchments and enrolled 
for service. Nelson cursed him for not having 
more. Davis replied that he was a general offi- 
cer, and demanded the treatment of a gentleman. 
Nelson, in an insulting manner, ordered him to 
report at Cincinnati, and told him he would order 
the provost marshal to eject him from the city. 
* This morning Gov. Morton of Indiana and Gen. 
Nelson were standing near the desk in the Galt 
|House, when Gen. Davis approached, and re- 
|quested Gov. Morton to witness a conversation 
|hetween himself and Nelson. He demanded of 
Nelson an apology for the rude treatment he had 
received last week. Nelson being a little deaf, 
asked him to speak louder. Davis again de- 
manded an apology. Nelson denounced him, and 
stopped him, and my him in the face. Davis 
stepped hack, clenched his fist, and again de- 
manded an apology. Nelson slapped him in the 
\face, and again denounced him as a coward. Da- 
| vis turned away, procured a pistol from a friend, 
and followed Nelson, who was going up stairs. 
Davis told Nelson to defend himself, and immedi- 
ately firing, the ball penetrated his left breast, 
and Gen. Nelson died in about twenty minutes. 

Battiwore, 29th. The following is from the 
American's letter, dated Camp of 5th New York 
Zouaves, near Sharpsburg, 29th. 

The Headquarters of Gen. McClellan were re- 
moved yesterday toa point three miles nearer 
Harper's Ferry. This movement may mean some- 
thing, or it may have been merely for conven- 
ience. At any rate it is regarded here with sume 
interest. 

Ilarper’s Ferry is now held in large force by 
our troops, and it is evidently regarded as an im- 
— point in the position of the army of the 

-otomac. 

Burnside’s corps has not gone to Harper's 
Ferry. 

All indications bespeak renewed activity on the 
part of the army. 

— this morning a large force of cavalry 
crossed the Potomac at Blackburn’s ford and 
moved off towards Shepardstown. They had not 
returned when I close this letter. Our scouts visit 
Shepardstown frequently by day, while rebel cav- 
alry still come there at night, the place being held 
by neither party. 

















Proposats at Ricuwonp ror a Treaty or Peace. 
In the Richmond Examiner's report of the pro- 
ecedings of the rebel House of Representatives for 
Sept. 20th, we find the following : 

‘*Mr. Foote of Tennessee, offered the following 
joint resolution, proposing to send a commissioner 
or commissioners to Washington city, empowered 
to — terms of just and honorable peace : 

esolved by the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America, That the signal success with 
which Divine Providence has so continuously 
blessed our arms for several months past, would 
fully justify the Confederate government in dis- 
patching a commissioner to the government at 
Washington city, empowered to propose the 
terms of a just and honorable peace.”’ 

The proposition of Mr. Foote seems not to have 
been seriously entertained by the rebel House, 
very likety for the reason that the ‘‘success’’ al- 
uded to was not of a sufficiently decisive char- 


acter to warrant any such a proposition. 





News rrom tHe 207m Marve Recment. The 

Press has news from the 20th Maine up to Thurs- 
day, the 18th inst. It seems that this new reg- 
iment has seen hard service in the way of long 
and forced marches. They left their knapsacks 
near Washington, and marched rapidly toward 
the field of active operations in Marylond. Their 
march was continued for several days almost with- 
out rest. One or two died by the way, and many 
were overcome by the heat and fatigue and sent 
back in ambulances, One night Capt. Spear 
| brought on to the camping ground only fourteen 
men of his company, the rest being left to strag- 
gle in ‘‘slowly and one by one like the last drops 
of asummer shower.’’ Still they pushed on, pass- 
nig several battle fields soon after the rebels had 
retreated and our army had followed, until they 
reached the battle field of Antietam, and were 
‘drawn up in line of battle on Wednesday, but 
not ordered forward. Some shot and shell strack 
near them and they hourly expected to be ordered 
\to the front. But no orders came, and the next 
\day, the rebels made haste to leave. The regi- 
“ment is in Butterfield’s brigade, of Porter’s divis- 
‘ion, which was held in reserve. 








Cawp Jonx Porz. The 22d and 23d regiments 
at Camp John Pope, Bangor, have been organized 
by the choice of field officers a8 follows : 

The 22d—Colonel—Simon G. Gerard, Levant. 

Lieut. Colonel mo a 

Major—Jolionel—N. li. Hubbard, Winter- 


Por jeat. Colonel—Philo Hersey, Belfast. 
Major—Isaac N. Fowler, Searsport. 


i he 

On Wednesday night of last week, ¢ 
j Le store of Calvin Hervey on Phoenix “at 
lfast, was entered by means of false keys, the 





pened same means, and a clean 
safe o b the ’ — 
swoop made of every thing, rag eta 
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